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HE ATTACK MADE on the officers of the American Federation of 

Labor by the Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers during its conven- 
tion in Toronto was very ably handled by the convention and the answer 
made by President Green to those malicious statements was a masterpiece 
which should be read by every trade unionist in America. 


2 we 


UR ORGANIZATIONS in Cincinnati have made splendid progress dur- 
ing the last ten years, but at no time during their history have they 
met — such splendid success as they have within the last six or eight 
months. 
When our convention meets in that city next September our members 
will find every branch of our craft one hundred per cent organized, with a 
set of business agents and officers who are a credit to our institution and 
will be an enlightenment to many of our visiting delegates. 


Very 


USINESS is going to be rather dull during the Winter and Spring. 
Therefore, it behooves all of us to guard against anything which may 
create a stoppage of work. Wage scales, especially east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, should not expire from November to May, if it could be so arranged. 
During the period beginning from May to November business of all kinds, 
with the exception of coal, perhaps, is much better, and when business is 
good employers are usually more lenient. 
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N PURCHASING CARDS during the Christmas season try, if you can, 

to purchase only such cards as bear the union label. I realize that this 

is rather difficult, but if you cannot get them with the union label, do not 

waste your money trying to send a Christmas card to everyone whom you 

may have met during the year. It is not necessary and besides is not 
good taste. 

Send out cards only to those people you like, or whom you consider as 
acquaintances or friends who appreciate your friendship. 

In recent years this custom has also been pushed very much by the 
stores and others selling Christmas cards, and in this, again, the poorer 
classes of people are trying to follow in the footsteps of the rich by sending 
cut bundles of Christmas cards. 

With the Christmas card should go the feeling and message of good 
will and friendship which was originally intended should be conveyed to 
our friends during the Christmas holidays. 
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Troubles with the Communists 


New York is the last refuge of the 
Communists—the only place left in 
this country where they seem to have 
any semblance of organization. This 
city has an unusually large foreign- 
born population. Thousands of these 
as well as the high-strung, tempera- 
mental and emotional native born— 
have been attracted to the banner of 
the Communists. Communism seems 
to provide an outlet for their peculiar 
emotionalism. Communists practi- 
cally wrecked the New York unions 
of the furriers and the cloakmakers 
and they tried the same thing during 
the garment workers’ strike of early 
July this year and it was only natural 
to find them attempting to get con- 
trol of Local Union No. 3 and other 
building trades organizations. 

They waited until after the old offi- 
cers had been expelled from No. 3 
and when order was about to be re- 
stored, they came forward with their 
petty slogans and phrases—their 
“declarations” and programs. Not 
many of our members belonged to the 
Communists, but they did attract a 
good number of the supporters of the 
old officers, and all drunken disturbers 
and disappointed and disgruntled ele- 
ments—most of whom would jump 
at that time on the band wagon of 
anyone who attempted to make life 
unbearable for the new officers and 
the International. 

The Communists used the same 
methods in attempting to capture this 
union and “guide it rightly” as they 
used in getting a foothold in and 
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wrecking the furriers’ and cloakmak- 
ers’ and’ other organizations in New 
York. The tactics, methods, phrases, 
slogans and subjects were exactly the 
same. Handbills, circular letters and 
issues of the ‘Daily Worker” were 
passed out to the members as they 
entered the meetings. These and the 
daily issues of their “Daily Worker” 
told the members how to capture, 
control and operate Local No. 3. They 
created as much havoc and disturb- 
ance as possible and they did a fairly 
good job while it lasted. 

We are not “red baiters.”. We do 
not shout “red” or “radical” to hide or 
confuse issues. We are not concerned 
in the various “isms.” We are not 
concerned as to whether the doctrine 
of the Communists is right or wrong. 
We are concerned only in avoiding the 
confusion, turmoil and wreckage that 
always occurs whenever they begin 
their work. We had a job to do and 
we were determined to do it—deter- 
mined that the Communists would get 
no foothold in this union and bring 
about the same kind of confusion, di- 
vision and wreckage that they had 
caused in all the other situations 
where they were permitted to operate. 

Their stock cry was for “Militant 
Class Conscious Leadership”-—the 
kind of leadership provided by the 
Communists themselves, and the 
same kind of leadership that led the 
furriers, the cloakmakers and a num- 
ber of other unions to ruin. Their pub- 
lication—the “Daily Worker’—car- 
ried daily and sensational attacks 
on us. 

They were so frantic and desperate 
as to make accusations of “stealing” 
the ballots cast at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the International Brotherhood 
—when, as a matter of fact, no ballot- 
ing for officers or for anything else 
ever took place. Other claims were 
made which were just as wild and 
ridiculous. They carried on the most 
stupid campaign of bitterness and ne- 
gation conceivable to the human mind 
in a desperate effort to get control of 


our organization or to weaken it as 
much as possible—all in the “interest 
of the workers.” 

Meetings were again put in a state 
of bedlam. Long tirades on how to 
cure the “ills of the working class” 
were the order of the day. Again 
meetings began to run wild. Little 
business could be conducted. The sit- 
uation became serious. 

This set-up could not be dealt with 
by sermonizing, pleading or by quot- 
ing from the Bible. We could not talk 
“legality and law” while the house 
was on fire. Order had to be restored. 
The cancer had to be cut out—and it 
was done by promptly closing the 
doors to all Communists and the hell- 
raisers who had lined up with them— 
this after they had had ample oppor- 
tunity for “talking it out.” 

Order again was restored—and re- 
stored quickly—and from that day 
this union began to make real prog- 
ress. Dealing with this situation in 
such a manner brought the charge of 
“autocracy,” “czarism’”’ and denial of 
“free speech,” etc. “Gangsters” were 
supposed to be in our employ—and, 
oddly as it may seem, only three fist- 
fights occurred during all this time. 

A study of the Communist as an in- 
dividual will show him to be a high- 
strung, temperamental person—usu- 
ally a failure and misfit in life with a 
sour, bent and twisted mind. He is 
always Joined in his attacks by the 
weeping office-seekers with a strong 
itch for office, and old friends of de- 
feated and ousted officers and others 
who see an opening to grind their axes 
or to expound their various theories. 

They yell, “To hell with the Interna- 
tional and the Constitution,” yet they 
seek the protection of our laws and the 
floor of our meetings to carry on their 
work. They have no conception of 
free speech. 

Free speech does not mean license 
to destroy and undermine the morale 
of an organization. Neither does 
“democracy” —the true and real 
meaning of which the Communists 
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have not the slightest conception. 
They do not even know their Com- 
munism. If they did, they would never 
mention free speech and democracy. 
Time and again it has been shown 
that wherever the Communists, their 
sympathizers and those lined up with 
them have been allowed their “free 
speech” and “democracy”—allowed to 
have their fill of it and to get in their 
fun—wherever this has happened, 
meetings were split wide open, bitter- 
ness spread, and they wrangled and 
fought all night over “isms” and 
trifles. 

The issue is drawn between wind- 
bags, catch phrases and mental 
monkeyshines against experience, 
training and facts; between opinions, 
promises and guesses against well 
known facts. 

We have never been able to see just 
why unions should provide such irre- 
sponsible, temperamental people with 
audiences, pay the rent for the meet- 
ing halls and provide a training 
ground or shooting range for theorists 
or destructive nuts and fools. (There 
is a big difference between a radical 
and a destructive fool.) 

No one has been more willing to 
face them in debate than I have, and 
I have met them on numerous occa- 
sions, but I soon learned that nothing 
was ever settled. It was simply a 
“chewing” match and this keeps an 
organization in a turmoil, creates di- 
vision, breaks down discipline and 
morale and takes minds away from 
the business of building up a well- 
functioning, responsible labor organi- 
zation. H. H. BROACH, 

Vice-President, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 





Women’s Night Work Stopped 
in Japan 


Washington—Japan’s abolition of 
cotton mill night work by young per- 
sons and women should be of interest 
to southern textile barons and their 
defenders. 





The Japanese law is now effective, 
according to the United States Wo- 
men’s Bureau. Cotton mills in that 
country will hereafter be operated on 
a two-shift basis from 5 a. m. to 11 
p. m., reducing the actual hours of 
work from ten to eight and one-half a 
day. 

The bureau states that the Japan- 
ese government broadcast a message 
on the significance of the prohibition 
of night work. and emphasized the 
worker’s need for increased leisure. 

Many factories celebrated the event 
in various ways and practically every 
newspaper commented on this social 
and economic change.—News Letter. 





Union Problem in South 
Is Unique 


In its resolve to organize the South 
the A. F. of L. has assumed its might- 
iest task. 

This movement will neither be local 
nor state-wide. Its area is larger than 
Continental Europe, exclusive of 
Russia. 

The economic and social existence 
of the South in other days was bot- 
tomed on chattel slavery. There was 
much talk of “Jeffersonian democ- 
racy,” but every impulse was toward 
an oligarchial type of society. 

This vast domain, now being indus- 
trialized, is dominated by a _ back- 
ground whose historical reason has 
long since passed. The industrial 
powers that would feudalize the South 
by other outward forms use old cul- 
tures for their selfish purpose. 

The attempt of a comparative few 
to maintain this social caste, stand- 
ardization and regimentation is more 
pronounced in the South. It fits into 
the industrial autocrat’s theory. 

When this philosophy is linked with 
an individualism of agricultural and 
mountain folk who are being herded 
into mill villages, organized labor is 
confronted by a situation that calls 
for persistent education and agitation. 

Other sections oppose organized 
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labor, but the South’s background 
makes this opposition unique. 

Unionization of the South means 
more than higher wages and shorter 
hours. It means a new social outlook 
that the autocrat resists. It means 
destruction of an unlimited reservoir 
of low-wage labor that can be con- 
trolled because of age-long environ- 
ment. 

Democracy in industry is unthink- 
able when vast areas are overwhelmed 
by wage workers who’are encouraged 
to maintain ideals that do not fit into 
our national outlook. 

Duty and self-interest should impel 
trade unionists to assist this organi- 
zation movement. 

The men and women of the South- 
land who combat ancient ideals should 
be given every aid that the menace to 
a larger life and to higher standards 
elsewhere may be removed.—News 
Letter. 





Auto Industry on Danger Road 


Detroit, Mich.—Unemployment in 
the auto industry is raising the ques- 
tion: Is this industry to be classed 
with textiles and coal? 

It is stated that auto production in 
this city since 1899 has increased 298 
per cent, and that last year this repre- 
sented $9,158 production per work- 
man. During the same period the 
worker received an average wage of 
$1,677, or a difference of $7,481. 

“We have great profits and great 
unemployment,” says Will C. Rich- 
ards, a special writer on the Detroit 
Free Press, in discussing dangers that 
confront the auto trade. 

“This industry is probably the very 
best example of how not to run a busi- 
ness,” says Mr. Richards. “We have 
record productions—and tomorrow a 
great layoff. We turn out so many 
cars that in the end the dealers have 
an accumulation of cars on hand, the 
market is glutted and everybody slows 
up and marks time. The production 
race ceases; the line forms in front 


of public welfare and community fund 
Offices. 

“The wage scale is of little account 
in such circumstances. What good is 
$5 a day—or $10 or $20—if tomorrow 
there’s no job? And it isn’t as if au- 
tomobile factories dealt in perish- 
ables. They know virtually to a car 
how many cars the world can absorb. 
Knowing this, they tear up the fig- 
ures, enter into gruelling competition 
and take on the appearance of old im- 
perialisms—and present ones—striv- 
ing for power. 

“They make their own hard times.” 
—News Letter. 





Employes’ Stock Ownership 
Plan Is Bumped by Wall 
Street Upset 


Washington—The record-breaking 
smash in Wall Street has caught many 
workers who have been buying stock 
on the theory that eventually they 
will become “capitalists” and “have a 
say” in the corporation which employs 
them. 

This theory is urged by so-called 
economists who constantly advance 
new plans as a substitute for trade 
unionism. 

Employes bought this stock when 
it was selling at record prices. United 
States Steel, this year, sold as high as 
$261 a share, and has dropped as low 
as $153—a loss of $108 a share. The 
trust’s employes have been buying 
this stock on the instalment plan at 
less than the top price, but it will be 
a long time before the price will reach 
the figure they are paying for it. 

The same drop is noted in other 
stocks that were touted “as safe asa 
government bond.” Allied Chemical 
and Dye, leading chemical corpora- 
tion, dropped $154 a share; Westing- 
house, $192 a share; North American 
(public utilities holding company), 
$92, and Radio Corporation, $88. 

The extent of the clean-up is shown 
in the announcement that brokers’ 
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loans dropped nearly $2,000,000,000 
in two weeks. This means that people 
were forced to sell their stock and 
close out their loans. 

The public utilities were hard hit 
and probably a large number of peo- 
ple are stung. Middle West Utilities 
(the Insull group) dropped from $565 
to $158. City Service fell off from $68, 
the high of the year, to $20. 

The debacle will lessen the workers’ 
faith in the value of employes’ stock 
ownership. 

Observers agree that the insiders 
long since unloaded while their news- 
papers were crying prosperity. When 
the crash came it was nation-wide in 
its effect, because of the general belief 
that there is a short road to ease and 
wealth. 

This situation made the stock mar- 
ket top heavy, because of the thou- 
sands of people who had bought stock 
at the peak and who had no financial 
resources to protect themselves when 
prices were forced down. The situa- 
tion was like an inverted pyramid and 
when the crash came it grew like a 
snowball rolling down _ hill.—News 
Letter. 





“Text Book” Mind Is World’s 
Peril 

South Hadley, Mass.—Accepting 
everything one reads is “a peril of our 
age,” declared Hon. Vincent Massey, 
Canadian minister to the United 
States, in an address at Mount Holy- 
oke College. 

The speaker referred to this accept- 
ance as the “text book” mind. 

“The modern printing press some- 
times seems to have abrogated its du- 
ty of stimulating thought in order to 
address itself to the task of making 
thought unnecessary,” he said. 

“One of the major tasks performed 
by the college is surely to give first, 
the desire; secondly, the capacity to 
distinguish real feeling from senti- 
mentality, the noble from the merely 


florid, the tragic from the sordid, the 
dramatic from the _ theatrical.” — 
News Letter. 





Unionism Can’t Lose Southern 
Campaign 


Washington—tThe A. F. of L. can- 
not lose in its effort to organize the 
South, according to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Bulletin. 

“Even if general organization is not 
accomplished,” the Bulletin states, 
“partial success will help these work- 
ers and in turn will react upon condi- 
tions in northern and western indus- 
try. The southern mill has long been 
a drag on the rest of the country, as 
well as the South itself. 

“Other workers throughout the 
country meet conditions similar to 
theirs. But nowhere is there such a 
geographical block of factory workers 
so underpaid and so devoid of organ- 
ization as those in the hill towns of the 
South Atlantic coast. 

“The mills in the South are in large 
part northern owned. Mills have been 
established there to be near the source 
of cotton and to take advantage of the 
low wages and long hours at which the 
simple people of the southern hills 
have been willing to work. 

“Trouble in the South has long been 
prophesied and southerners acquaint- 
ed with the people at work in the mills 
have been declaring that the long pa- 
tience of these workers was to be ex- 
pected, but that a time would come 
when they would stand their condition 
no longer and then there was danger 
of violence from both sides unless the 
mill owners agreed to the modest de- 
mands of the mill workers. 

“To avoid such an outcome, an at- 
tempt is being made to have a sena- 
torial investigation of the whole in- 
dustrial set-up in the southern cotton 
mills. The (Wheeler) bill, providing 
for the investigation, has hard sled- 
ding.’”—News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL 








By D. J. TOBIN 


“T am avowedly a union sympathizer and would certainly be 
a union member if I were a craftsman. That is partly because I 
believe collective bargaining is a great social advance, and partly 
because the great bulk of the competent craftsmen in the building 
trades in large cities are union men.” W. A. STARRETT. 


i 
‘| HE ABOVE STATEMENT is made by the head of one of the largest construc- 
tion companies in the world that employs only trade unionists in the United 
States and Canada, and they do an extensive amount of work in Canada, 
also reaching down into Mexico City with the contracts, carrying with them 
their own machinery and many of their union men, even though the building 
trades in Mexico City are pretty well organized. 

The writer publishes the above statement for the purpose of showing 
the feeling towards organized labor existing among many of the large 
business men of the nation. 

Twenty-five years ago, had a statement of this kind been made by a 
man of this type he would have been blacklisted immediately by the leading 
industries and business institutions, as well as by the bankers of the coun- 
try, who might be contemplating the erection of large business plants. 

While the trade union movement has in recent years apparently gone 
backward, numerically, it is not due to the attitude of the employers as much 
as it is due to the attitude of the workers, who seem to take no special inter- 
est in their organizations and who are, in many instances, only members 
of their unions because they are compelled to be and because they find it 
practical, as well as remunerative, to be union men. 

The change in working conditions and the changes which have taken 
place in our present civilization within the last ten or twelve years have 
brought about a condition of mind among the young men who are growing 
up, leading them to believe that the union will grow without any effort on 
the part of the individual. If they would but realize that the union is only 
what they make it; that it is composed of human beings, men and women, 
and that its success or downfall depends on the membership who, in turn, 
elect the officers. If the officers are not the right kind of men, or if the 
officers do not get the proper kind of support from the union, then it will 
not amount to anything and will only be like so much dead clay. 

A great deal of time was devoted to the question of organizing during 
the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor. The matter of 
organizing the unorganized, to my mind, is most important, even as impor- 
tant as the injunction question, because, after all, where men are organized, 
injunctions are not half so dangerous. Of course, if an injunction is obtained 
—as it often is—which ties the hands of the workers, it works a hardship 
on them and is most dangerous and detrimental to their welfare. However, 
injunctions will never destroy the militant power of the workers if the men 
and women are thoroughly organized, and there will come a time when 
injunctions will become so obnoxious and so far-reaching that the great 
masses of people, organized and unorganized, as well as many industries, 
will seek to enact legislation, and legislation will be enacted, which will 
destroy, or retard, at least, the present form of granting injunctions. The 
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American people will not submit to having their liberty crushed and de- 
stroyed through the force of the injunction. But, to speedily bring about 


this condition it is necessary to have organization and through organization 
spread education. 


The great danger to organization is in the admission of incompetent 
and dishonest individuals and all kinds of criminals, driven out of other 
illicit and illegal employments, who are now trying to break into labor or- 
ganizations, and don’t be deceived, they are having some success in some 
of the large industrial centers. 

It would be better never to have a union than to have it get into the 
hands of such wrongdoers or those individuals who are insincere and selfish. 

There is a great field for progress for worthy men in the Labor Move- 
ment. There is a great opportunity for advancement for the individual 
having brains, determination, ability and a desire to serve his fellowmen. 
The greatest reward comes from the fact of knowing that you have rendered 
unselfish and faithful service in helping to uplift your fellow workers, by 
whom you have been trusted, and watching them progress and grow from 
year to year under your guidance and management. 

What a wonderful thing it is for any set of workers and the officers of 
a union to look back to the conditions which prevailed in our craft some 
twenty years ago, yes, or ten years ago, and compare them with conditions 
which obtain today and to know that they have done their share towards 
bringing about these improved conditions. What happiness and peace of 
mind there must be for the man who has never done other than work 
honestly and faithfully for the trade union movement by which he was 
employed. What pleasure there must be for the individual who knows that 
by his counsel, by his advice and by his attendance at meetings and by his 
co-operation he has helped his union to prosper and continue to prosper, year 
in and year out, not through the advocacy of strikes, but by exercising brains. 
and diplomacy and by obedience to the laws that have been made by the 
international conventions and by the local unions. 

There is no greater reward in life for a man or woman than the reward 
coming to them from a conscience which tells them they have played the 


game fair and have done their best as trade unionists and as officers of the 
union. 


R amsay MACDONALD, so-called prominent labor leader and prime minister 
of England, received quite an ovation from the delegates when he addressed 
the Toronto convention of the American Federation of Labor in October. 
He did not make much of a hit, however, by anything he said, because, after 
carefully analyzing his statements, he really did not say anything. It was 
a very clever and diplomatic ‘statement without any encouragement in it 
for labor except that it was a strong appeal for international peace, a prin- 
ciple and doctrine in which we all believe. 

Ramsay MacDonald was always a pacifist when the life of his nation 
was at stake. The British newspapers published a story relating how he 
was, during the war, ordered out of a certain country in Europe on his way 
back from holding a conference with the Russian Communists. 

A man has to have courage to stand out against the majority as he did 
during the war. Any kind of a weakling can go along in the swim and with 
the crowd, but it takes courage, nerve and backbone to fight the vast major- 
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ity. MacDonald did this during the war and he lost his wonderful prestige 
with the masses of England, both on the side of labor and capital. To come 
back and become prime minister after siding in and being in sympathy with 
the enemy during the war is something never before accomplished in the 
history of that great empire. Now, of course, there are many in England 
who believe that he was right in his position as a pacifist during the war, but 
I believe that the masses of the people of America feel that when a man’s 
home is attacked, that if the flag of his nation is in jeopardy, and if his 
country is about to be trampled on by oppressors, that he is a coward at 
heart unless he defends both his country and his home. 

There are two forms of pacifism. One is based on principle, on justice 
and the love of one’s fellowman, and the other is based on moral and criminal 
cowardice. 

MacDonald has, perhaps, the toughest job that any prime minister 
has ever had in the history of England, and I have read the history of 
England several times and have had the opinions of several authors, both 
prejudiced and unprejudiced. To be elected chief executive officer of a 
country with over a million able-bodied men and women out of employment, 
when the rest of the world is prosperous, especially a small country, 
smaller than one of our small states, with a population of forty-six million, 
which raises only enough food products to care for four and a half million 
each year, and to endeavor to set things right in a much-disturbed world, is 
a job which no one should envy MacDonald having. In addition to this, 
being the chosen leader of the working masses, who are always expecting 
—which is only natural—more from their leaders than it is humanly pos- 
sible to give, is no easy job. 

I am making these statements for the purpose of letting you know 
that I have some realization of the enormous responsibilities assumed by 
Ramsay MacDonald when he was chosen prime minister of England, as a 
result of the joint vote of the Labor and Liberal parties of the House of 
Commons. Bear this in mind: The Labor Party is not in the majority in 
the House of Commons and may be displaced at any time. Under the custom 
prevailing in England, if the party heading the government—now the 
Labor Party—is voted down on any bill or question that they recommend 
or that they favor, a dissolution of government takes place and a general 
election follows. The Liberal Party still has the balance of power and when- 
ever it votes with the Tory, or Conservative Party, they can overthrow the 
MacDonald regime. This is liable to happen at any time and for this reason 
MacDonald may be playing his cards very carefully in order to hold his 
party in office for at least a few months. 

Now then, about the Labor Party in England. The policies and plat- 
form of that party are written by a group elected in a convention embracing 
representatives from different classes of society who are members of tlie 
party and the policies and declarations are all d4pproved by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the British Trades Union Congress, which is somewhat similar 
to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Labor Party of England is not made up exclusively of laboring men, 
but I suppose it is reasonable to assume that all who are friendly to the 
aspirations of the Labor Party should be admitted to membership. When 
one is out for election in Europe or in this country one does not refuse any- 
one’s vote and usually there are good and bad to be found in all classes and 
groups of a population. The Labor Party of England does not refuse contri- 
butions from any branch of either labor or industry. 
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What would you think of a Labor Party in the United States accepting 
a campaign contribution from the United States Steel Corporation or some 
great combination of wealth which has always been the enemy of labor? 
Of course, times may change and we may come to this, but at the present 
time, with the feeling which now exists among the over-production lords 
of our country, I feel that no such condition could obtain. You can be a 
banker, a capitalist or a manufacturer and become prominent in the British 
Labor Party as now constituted. Such a condition is liable to bring about 
absolute control of the policies and doctrines of this so-called party of the 
workers as time rolls on. 

I have no bitterness or prejudice against a man who has wealth or who 
has an education if he is friendly to the humanitarian aspirations of the 
workers, but I do feel that in a majority of the cases the outward expression 
of sympathy and goodwill is only skin deep and behind it is the purpose of 
gaining control, or some other ulterior motive. It may be possible that 
MacDonald, in appointing the scions of wealthy families in his cabinet, 
found it impossible to fill those places with trained labor men. Such a con- 
dition is undoubtedly somewhat true, and, after all, the wheels of the 
government must roll on and the great problems of that great empire must 
be taken care of, otherwise, complete destruction of the party and its prin- 
ciples would be bound to follow. Having this in mind, we are willing to 
excuse and overlook some of the appointments which have been made. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that a great many of the labor leaders of England, 
men who have been on the front battle line of labor’s struggles for over a 
half century, are thoroughly dissatisfied with the policies of the so-called 
intelligentsia leaders of the Labor Party. Of course labor, while working 
with its hands, has not been able to train, educate or prepare men to fit in 
and take over the reins of government. 

This is a condition which labor must overcome not only in filling places 
in governmental circles to carry on the work of the nation, but men should 
also be trained to fill the places now occupied by labor so that they can carry 
on the policies and struggles of the leaders in the Labor Movement. 

Our hearts, our minds, our strength and our sympathy are with Mac- 
Donald in his great effort to establish world peace and world arbitration 
and in the reduction of unnecessary and antiquated armaments, but at the 
same time we have the right to say that we cannot and will not agree to 
turn over the great organization of the workers into the hands of those who 
have been our enemies and whom we have reason to fear have other motives 
and purposes in attempting to get control. The old saying, “When the 
Greeks bear gifts, beware,” still holds good. 

Surely the Labor Movement has made progress, has made friends 
among the capitalists of our nation, the business men of our country, the 
fair-minded, honorable, clean, honest-living proprietors and owners of in- 
dustry, but we feel that this system of education and advancement must 
continue for a good many years before wé are willing to lay down the reins, 
the creation of our unions, the electing of our leaders and the formulating 
of our policies in the interest of the toilers of the nation. 

The British Labor Movement is responsible for the British Labor 
Party in its creation, and the British Labor Movement must continue to 
watch the progress made, as it is their affair, but such a Labor Party as 
they have in England could not and would not, in my opinion, satisfy the 
working people of our country, much as we are suffering from the “do 
nothing” government now functioning in Washington. 
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B ELIEVING IN JUSTICE, seen and unseen, we are absolutely confident that 
men engaged in a struggle for a betterment of their existence are bound to 
win in the end. 

There is a law of averages, established by both natural and supernatural 
power, which cannot be set aside and which is bound to obtain. For every 
victory and enjoyment there is a suffering and a sorrow. For every gain 
there is a loss. So, at the end of life, nearly all men may look back and they 
will find their books pretty thoroughly balanced, whether they be rich 
or poor. 

One cannot be successful financially or otherwise without paying the 
price, and the price demanded is sometimes unknown and unseen by all 
except one’s self. For every setback, for every sorrow, and for every dis- 
appointment there is some reward which balances up unnoticed sometimes 
even by the person himself and unknown to all others. It may be that some 
member of your family, or yourself, will be saved from a serious sickness or 
some disaster. 

Money and outward success are not all that there are in the wor!d, and 
I wonder how many of us stop to think that there were thirty thousand 
people killed by automobiles last year in the United States and, perhaps, 
one hundred thousand injured, many of them seriously. I wonder how 
many of us ask ourselves, “Why is it that I was permitted to escape?” 
When we flare up at some little cross in life and rave about the unjust 
conditions surrounding us, making life miserable for everyone else, why 
don’t we stop and ask ourselves: “I wonder if I will be one of the multitude 
next year, or will I have a serious illness, or perhaps meet with an accident 
which may cripple me for life?” 

If we would only ask ourselves such questions or stop to think along 
those lines we would, no doubt, have a greater and more sober understanding 
of what life means and perhaps lengthen our days by becoming more recon- 
ciled to our lot, thereby surrounding ourselves and those with whom we come 
in contact with a more thorough understanding of what happiness means. 


TOF OF 


Curisrmas will be around in just a few days after you have read this 


article. Christmas should mean happiness, pleasure, thanksgiving and a 
season of joy. It brings us back to our childhood days when we looked for- 
ward, three or four months ahead, for Christmas. There is no human being 
who should be so bereft of the instinct of life but what he’ should be able to 
enjoy himself at Christmas, and the greatest enjoyment is to make someone 
else happy, especially children or those dependent on you within the radius 
of your own family. 

This giving to those who are not in need is a custom which now obtains 
and it is almost a crime, because selfishness is attached to giving of the 
gift, which means that usually the giver expects something in return, and 
this destroys the object, the pleasure and the foundation of the Christmas 
celebration. 

The masses of people have been imitating the rich in the exchange of 
Christmas presents, thus causing the squandering of millions of dollars, 
which bring very little results. 

Giving to those who are in need, I think, is the greatest happiness any 
individual can experience. To give to one’s children and aged parents (who 
are as lovable as children) and who deserve our thought and consideration, 
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is perhaps next to giving to those who are in need, even though they may 
be in need through some mistake or fault of their own or through lack of 
backbone. The fact that your conscience tells you that you should and that 
your God has given you sufficient to be able to help someone in need, someone 
who may have seen better days, is all that should be necessary to drive you 
on to perform these deeds of mercy and kindness, especially during the 
Christmas holidays. 

There is another side to this subject. The department stores of the 
country make millions of dollars each year through this custom of exchang- 
ing gifts at Christmas time, yet they are the lowest-paying institutions in 
America in so far as salaries to their employees are concerned. My advice, 
therefore, is to buy from them only what you need and do not run yourself 
into debt. 

There is not a union driver in any of the department stores in either 
New York or Chicago and they will not allow a trade union to show its head 
inside of their establishments. In these two large cities alone millions are 
made in profits during the Christmas buying, yet they will not pay decent 
wages or permit organized labor to show its head in any of their institutions. 
Consequently, those of you who live in the cities mentioned should patronize 
these stores only as little as possible because they so cruelly fight the trade 
union movement which is established for the purpose of raising the standard 
of living among the masses of the people. 


TTT 


Our INTERNATIONAL UNION is prospering and growing, year in and year 
out, but there is, perhaps, at the present time, more need for careful man- 
agement, closer watching and greater eternal vigilance in the affairs of our 
organization than ever before in its history, even away back and including 
the dark days of 1905. 

There are but few left who remember those dark days, but even in those 
days, in many instances, men fought for a principle and the rank and file 
fought to do away with the wrongdoers within the organization. Men, in 
those days, attended their meetings, and members. individually and col- 
lectively, were willing to die defending the organization, which was then in 
its infancy, against those who would destroy it. 

While we hope there may never be a return of the evil days which sur- 
rounded us at that time, we sometimes wish for the class of men that consti- 
tuted the rank and file of those days who fought then for the preservation 
and maintenance of a clean, law-abiding and trusting institution of labor, 
out of which was created the International Organization. 


Te Fe 


Ove MORE WORD in reference to the oil drivers’ strike in New York City, 


about which you read so much in the newspapers. The men went back to 
work and they did not win in so far as establishing their union. However, 
up to date there is no evidence to show that the companies have asked any 
of the men, on their return to their employment, to give up their union or 
whether or not they belong to a union. It is the consensus of opinion among 
those there, and from the information I have obtained from an investigation, 
that had the men on strike held out for a few days longer they would have 
had a complete victory. 

The police force was ordered, and did, protect the property of the com- 
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panies. There was great fear of explosions, or something of that kind, taking 
place. The strikers made a gallant fight and the companies’ premises were 
like small arsenals with machine guns and all other kinds of firearms, with 
hundreds of strong-armed men employed, some of the most dangerous men 
engaged in this kind of work to be found in and around the city of New York. 


In the face of all this the strikers, who had been in the union but a short 
time, made a wonderful fight, and when the break did come every man was 
returned to his place of employment, in many instances, with better condi- 
tions than they were enjoying when they went out on strike, while it is 
strongly rumored that an increase in wages is to be given some of the men 
to take effect December Ist of this year. I have no direct proof of this but it 
is a general rumor. 


The men working in one of the large stations, numbering one hundred 
and twelve, were the first to break away and this discouraged the others. It 
is a moral certainty that those men who made this fight will organize again 
and establish their union, and it will cost the companies more and more each 
time a strike takes place, as well as the unpleasant conditions which arise in 
a situation of this kind. 

The only safe thing for the big companies is for them to recognize the 
right of their employes to form a union of their own, where they will be 
properly disciplined and where law and order will be maintained and pre- 
served, and enter into negotiations with the officers and membership of the 
union. 


FT 


Report of the Delegates to the Forty-ninth Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 


Tae CONVENTION was called to order for the opening session by Mr. Wil- 
liam Varley, chairman of the local reception committee. He presented Mr. 
S. J. McMaster, president of the Toronto District Labor Council as chairman 
pro tem. 


Words of welcome to the delegates from the labor people of Toronto 
were expressed by both and their addresses were well received by the 
delegates. 

Mayor McBride, Dr. Forbes Godfrey, minister of labor in the provin- 
cial government; Mr. Joseph Gibbons, city comptroller, and the Hon. Joseph 
Thompson, former speaker of the provincial legislature, delivered addresses 
of welcome in behalf of the official family of the city of Toronto, and a very 
fitting reply was made by President William Green. 

Our delegates were all appointed on committees to help with the work 
of the convention. General President Daniel J. Tobin on the Committee on 
Legislation and General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes on the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

During the convention General President Tobin held conferences with 
the officers of several national and international unions, with which organi- 
zations we have jurisdiction disputes, and considerable progress was made 
and we all feel sure that good will result from the meetings held. 

While the convention was in session we all had the pleasure of having 
with us both the minister of labor of Canada, Mr. Peter Heenan, and the 
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secretary of labor of the United States, Mr. Davis, and many points in the 
interest of labor were touched on by both of them and their remarks were 
very attentively listened to by the delegates. 

The new injunction bill was by far the most outstanding feature of the 
convention and is one bill in which every working man and woman should 
be interested, as the injunction has been used by the employing class against 
the workers. Many of the delegates present had their special views per- 
taining to the bill, but in the end, the bill, as endorsed by the Executive 
Council, was decided on almost unanimously. 

The most distinguished visitor to address the convention was the 
prime minister of Great Britain, James Ramsay MacDonald, head of the 
Labor Party in Great Britain. He talked for a full haif hour and we are 
quoting below an extract from his speech: 


“Ah, my labor friends, I never have been and I never shall be one of 
those who believes that class this and class that alone are there to help us. 
My appeal has always been a national appeal, whether fighting my party 
battles at home or trying to lead the whole world on the smoother and better 
roads of reason and moral righteousness—always has been, always will be, 
but nevertheless in these secret corners of my heart are the well springs 
that give enthusiasm and power to go on and fight. It is the worker’s 
fireside, it is the worker’s life, it is the worker’s wife and the worker’s child 
that hold a sacred place. When I think of war, when I think of national 
enmity, when I think of strife, those are the people that come first and bear 
me companionship in my thoughts. 


“T have come over as a missionary of peace, and where should I come 
to receive inspiration for that mission more than to the ranks of labor? 
Labor—you supply the army, you supply the munitions, you supply the 
national credit, you are used to incurring the debts, and you have to pay 
them in fullness of time. All classes in a war share in its sacrifices. Every 
mother, from the highest in the land to the most poverty-stricken, has to 
face the anxieties, the dangers, the pains and ultimately the sacrifices being 
taken, but in the mass labor bears the burdens, labor bears the pains, labor 
bears the sacrifices. And if there should be another war the circumstances 
of it are such that the pains and sacrifices of labor will be infinitely greater 
than they have been in past wars.” 

His whole speech was just brimming over with enthusiasm, and, having 
a powerful voice and wonderful delivery, he easily held the attention of 
every delegate and visitor at the convention. 

The entertainment furnished by the local committee was the best that 
the delegates have enjoyed for many years and they certainly did take 
good care of the ladies. 

The entire convention stood in silence-in remembrance of those who 
had passed away since the meeting in 1928, and the list contained the 
names of many of the old and sincere brothers and sisters who did their 
work in the interest of the Labor Movement while on earth. 

Your delegates also attended the building trades convention, with 
which organization we became affiliated at the New Orleans convention, 
and there was not any action against our being seated this year. Reports 
of progress were made by all of the building tradesmen. President P. J. 
Morrin of the Iron Workers was elected on the Executive Council as presi- 
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dent. William L. Hutcheson of the Carpenters declined to be a candidate 
for re-election. All other officers were re-elected. The president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, elected for three years, were holdovers. 

Your delegates also attended the Union Label Trades Department con- 
vention. Glowing reports of the growth of the union label were made. 
This also includes our monthly buttons and due cards. President Perkins 
and Secretary-Treasurer Manning were re-elected. Charles P. Howard, 
president of the International Typographical Union, was elected fifth vice- 
president, to fill the vacancy created by the retirement of First Vice-Presi- 
dent Jacob Fischer of the Journeymen Barbers. 

There were also in attendance as delegates from state federations and 
central labor unions four of our brothers, Milton Doll of Local No. 98, rep- 
resenting the Covington (Kentucky) Trades and Labor Assembly; William 
E. Hulsbeck, Local Union No. 105, representing the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration; P. H. Jennings, Local Union No. 379, representing the Boston 
Central Labor Union, and Jeremiah J. Buckley, Local Union No. 617, repre- 
senting the Jersey City Central Labor Union. 

The fraternal delegates from the British Trades Congress and the 
delegates from the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada made encourag- 
ing reports relative to conditions and the future prospects in their respec- 
tive countries. 

Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
of America, which has a membership of 185,000, but which is not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, stated that action was started at 
their last convention towards becoming affiliated. President Tobin called 
the attention of the convention to the jurisdiction points which should be 
looked into and cleared up before they become affiliated, so that such dis- 
putes may not come up at future conventions and if all jurisdiction points 
which were brought to the attention of the Executive Council, through the 
convention, can be settled, it is possible that they will join hands with the 
regular Labor Movement. President Whitney’s talk was well received by 
the delegates. 

President William Green and the entire membership of the Executive 
Council were re-elected without opposition. John J. Manning, secretary- 
treasurer of the Label Trades Department, and Thomas J. Meloy of the 
Theatrical Stage Employees, were elected as delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress. Adolf Kummer of the Cincinnati Central Labor Council 
was elected to the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. Boston was 
selected as the next convention city. 

The convention as a whole did a lot of constructive work and was one 
of the best conventions held within the last ten years, many of the organiza- 
tions showing a larger membership. 


Toronto is a very beautiful city with a population of about 700,000, 
fairly well organized among the skilled trades, but the unskilled trades are 
not organized and do not seem to be interested in organization at the presen 
time. ' 

We represented your organization in the very best manner we possibly 
could and appreciate the privilege of being present at the convention, thereby 
_ obtaining a fund of information and knowledge which will prove beneficial 
to us in our many conferences during the coming year. 

We thank our membership for the opportunity of representing our 
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International as delegates to the convention of the American Federation 


of Labor. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 

THOMAS.L. HUGHES, 

L. G. GOUDIE, 

J. M. GILLESPIE, 

JOHN McLAUGHLIN, 

J.J. MCKENNA, 
Delegates. 
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Machine Is Idleness Factor; All 
Kinds of Labor Affected 


Washington—‘“Skilled labor has 
been eliminated by the machine in the 
sense of being skilled in the produc- 
tion of the article,” said Senator 
Smith on the floor of the Senate. 

The South Carolina senator quoted 
authorities to indicate the march of 
automatic processes and consequent 
unemployment and destruction of 
purchasing power. 

“Not only are these workers losing 
their jobs to the machines, but they 
have got to pay tribute to the machine 
owner, in higher prices than ever be- 
fore,” said Senator Smith. 

“The industries that are using 
these labor-saving devices have re- 
duced their manual labor just as many 
times as the machine output is greater 
than the man output. 

“We employ one man now where 
we used to employ fifty at $2.50 a day. 
Now we give the one man $10 a day 
and give the forty-nine nothing. We 
have just substituted for the fifty at 
a living wage one man at a little in- 
creased wage and turned the others 
out to graze where they can find 
nothing.” 

Senator Smith said that the ma- 
chinization process affects the so- 
called ‘“‘white-collar brizade” as well 
as workers in shop, mill and mine. 
“These office devices, in numerous in- 
stances,” he said, “have taken the 
place of clerks and superintendents 
and the machine does the work better 


than the individual did in a large per- 
centage of clerical and superintendent 
positions.” 

Despite decreased production costs, 
the consumer pays a higher price than 
under old conditions, said the senator. 
He pointed to claims by authorities 
that our system of distribution is 
costing two and three-quarters times 
more than the raw material, the man- 
ufacturing process and all the other 
overheads combined. 

“And right here on this floor, with 
all these weeks of discussion (on the 
tariff) we have not heard one word as 
to why the American people are under 
bondage to a system that denies them 
the privilege of enjoying the marvel- 
ously cheapening processes of ma- 
chine production,” he said.—News 
Letter. 





Senator Capper, of Kansas, favors 
“putting teeth” in the peace pact, and 
proposes to introduce a resolution that 
will remove the necessity of policing 
the world to enforce peace. His reso- 
lution will provide that: 

If any signatory nation of the forty- 
six starts a war in violation of the 
treaty, it will be unlawful for any 
American to sell to the belligerent. 
Such a person will be denied the pro- 
tection of the government. 

Senator Capper’s proposal would 
discourage wars but there is not much 
chance that it will become law—at 
least not until munition makers and 
profiteers are muzzled. And they are 
far from being muzzled at present. 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
November 18, 1929. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother :— 

Wish to advise the following with 
reference to our late President, Wil- 
liam J. Roche: 

“While attending the annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor on September 9th, 
10th and 11th of this year, he was sud- 
denly stricken with appendicitis and 
rushed to the Jersey City Hospital, 
where he was operated on immedi- 
ately. He recovered from the opera- 
tion and was discharged from the hos- 
pital within a period of two weeks. 

“He was out of the hospital about 
two weeks and seemed to be getting 
along all right, when suddenly an in- 
fection started and it was necessary 
for him to return to the hospital end 
he was there about ten days, when he 
died on October 17th. 

“Although only twenty-nine years 
of age, he was a very active worker in 
the Labor Movement, and also in the 
political organization of Iludson Coun- 
ty, and his death was a severe shock 
to his many friends.” 

I am torwarding the above informa- 
tion for publication in the monthly 
magazine. 

With best wishes, I beg to remain 

Fraternally yours, 
J.J. BACKUS, 
secretary. 


Battler for Justice Classed 
as Patriot 


New York—Patriotism should not 
consist of overstressing the military 
element, but should include work for 
peace and the social welfare of the na- 
tion, declared Governor Roosevelt in 
an Armistice Day speech. 


er 





“The true function of the patriot,” 
said the state executive, “is not alone 
to seek maintenance of adequate 
armed forces, but to constantly fight 
against the moral enemies of liberty, 
equality and justice.”—News Letter. 





Governor Decries Loopholes 
in Law 


New York—‘“Justice can be far 
more easily secured by the rich than 
by the poor,” said Governor Roosevelt 
in a plea for simplification of legal pro- 
cedure at the annual dinner of the Co- 
lumbia University Law School. 

“It is laymen and not lawyers who 
are bitterly complaining of the costli- 
ness and slowness of justice,” the gov- 
ernor said. 

“We might as well admit that there 
is a growing and general impression 
not only that justice can be far more 
easily secured by the rich than by the 
poor, but that the defeat of justice can 
be secured by the ‘malefactors of 
great wealth.’ We have so complicated 
our legal machinery as to make every 
legal process a matter requiring many 
hours of study and research and the 
highest technical skill before it can 
be successfully undertaken. 

“Worse than that, in the effort to 
fully protect the innocent we have, 
incidentally, provided so many meth- 
ods of delay, of evasion, of procrasti- 
nation, of purely technical ways of 
evading the real question of guilt or 
innocence as to make it easy for those 
of large means, if not to absolutely 
shackle justice, at least to shoe her 
feet with leaden sandals so that it is 
possible to avoid a just punishment 
for years, if not forever.” 

Governor Roosevelt declared that 
the pruning knife must be used on 
these complicated processes “without 
respect to a hoary tradition merely 
because of its age.”—-News Letter. 
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MERICAN Federation of Labor Organizer J. B. Dale and a member of 
our Local Union No. 490, Vallejo, California, died in Los Angeles 
recently while working in the interest of the general labor movement. 
“Daddy” Dale, as he was affectionately called by all who knew him in all 
walks of life, was a man who had all the principles of a true trade unionist, 
one whose work always stood out in a way which showed that he was willing 
to help all for a better day. His family which is left behind can always feel 
that he was worthwhile not only to them but to the human race as a whole. 
We extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy. 
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HERE WERE over thirty of our people, officers and members of our 
unions, who attended the last American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion. Many of them were sent by their local unions for education and 
enlightenment, and I believe the visit to the convention was helpful to them. 
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T WAS A PITY to see the conditions under which teamsters and chauf- 

feurs are employed in the city of Toronto, which is more like a city of 
the United States than any other in the Canadian provinces. In the last 
twenty years we have made several attempts to organize that city, but I 
believe if you would pay those drivers working up there for miserable 
wages one hundred dollars a week they would not join an organization 
because they are so very much afraid of the boss. Of course, unemployment 
prevails extensively in Canada and this has a tendency to scare the men and 
keep them from doing anything which might displease their employers. 


TTT 


HE OIL DRIVERS of New York who went out on strike were defeated, 

but I think the facts should be known to our membership. Those men 
were organized only a very short time before they went on strike. They 
really did not have any time for preparation. It is true they went on strike 
without the sanction or advice of the International Union. It is also true 
that they were justified in demanding a betterment of their conditions and 
recognition of their union. Again it is true, the large oil companies did 
everything in their power to destroy the organization and deprive them 
of better conditions. 

Poor working conditions have been in existence for years and it is 
impossible to eliminate them overnight. Education and greater preparation 
should obtain before conflicts of this kind take place. Although set back, 
after making a gallant fight, those men who were driven to distraction, 
beaten and trampled upon by thugs and hirelings will not soon forget their 
wounds and sores, both mentally and physically, but will arise another day 
and establish their organization. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


¥F 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


2 & 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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